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FARM SLAUGHTER AND URBAN SUPPLY OF BEEF! 


The publicity given the “average” consumption of beef has led superficial 
urban observers to underestimate their consumption. Enough beef has been 
: roduced to provide about 60 pounds a year for each person in the United 

tates. For instance, in 1899, 1919 and 1949 the “average” consumption was 
67, 62 and 63 pounds, respectively (table 1). Urban supplies, however, were 
higher and decreasing, 102, 82 and 74 pounds, respectively. The higher urban 
supplies were due to the low consumption of farm slaughtered beef by farm 
families, 12 pounds per capita in each of the three years. The decreasing 
urban supply was due to the fact that the urban population increased more 
rapidly than the amount of meat available. 


TABLE 1.—FARM SLAUGHTER AND URBAN SUPPLIES OF BEEF, UNITED STATES, 
1899-1949 


Supply, million pounds Population, millions Supply per capita, pounds 
Urban* Total 


Period 


ASSS=s 
DO 


1939-49 
Percentage changes, generations 


~ 


*Not synonomous with urban consumption. A small amount was sold to farm families. 


It will be noted that the term, urban supplies, was used rather than urban 
consumption and farm slaughter rather than farm consumption. It was 
possible to measure the average consumption for the entire population and 
the consumption of farm slaughtered beef by farm families. The difference 
was the amount of beef offered on retail counters and was called urban 
supply. Most of this beef was consumed by urban dwellers but a small per- 
centage was purchased for farm consumption.’ Urban supplies, therefore, 


, Myers, W. I., and Viel, E. E., Interrelationships Among Farmer Demand, Value 

and Farm Economics pages 4934-52, March 1953. 

Pea , Myers, W. L., and iat E., Interrelationships Among Consumer Supplies, 
Prices for Economics No. 190, pages July 19 

Prices and Supplics a Cattle and Beef, Farm Economics No. 191, pages Bathe September 1953. 

*Per capita farm slaughter for home consumption was considered to be the farm slaughter of 
cattle divided by the estimated farm population. 

Per capita urban supply was considered to be the total slaughter minus the farm slaughter 
divided by the total population minus the estimated farm population. 

‘It is not goneilte, to estimate the proportion of the urban ~ ty -& diverted to = consumption 
with passing time. From studies cf family food consum the late thirties and early 
Forties it-was estimated that in recent years about ro per cent of the urban supply y was consumed by 
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slaughter slaughter 
Year 
1899 360 r+ 5,029 43.7 74.8 12.4 102.2 67.2 
1909 564 149 6,713 58.9 90.7 17-7 104.4 74.0 
1919 380 6,082 6,462 74.1 105.0 12.3 82.1 61.5 
1929 = 5,864 6,048 91.9 121.5 6.2 63.8 49.8 q 
1939 22 6,931 7,159 101.8 131.2 7.8 68.1 54.6 
1949 301 9,119 9,420 124.1 149.2 12.0 73-5 63.1 
Percentage changes, decades 
1899-1909 +57 +32 +33 | +29 +21 +43 +2 +10 
1909-19 -33 - 8 - 4 - +26 +16 -17 
1919-20 —52 - 4 - - +24 +16 -50 —22 -19 
1929-39 +24 +1 +18 - +11 +8 +26 +7 +10 
1899-1919 +6 +30 +28 +62 +40 - 1. —20 - 8 
1909-29 - § —10 +56 +34 —65 -39 —33 
1919-39 +4 $3 +11 +37 +25 
1929-49 + +56 +35 +23 +94 +15 +27 
Percen age changes, half century : 
| 
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approximate but do not exactly measure urban consumption. Similarly farm 
slaughter does not represent all the beef that farm families consumed.* Fluc- 
tuations in farm slaughter, however, probably approximate those in farm 
consumption. 
Hatr-Century CHANGES 

The slaughter of cattle, or the total beef supply, during 1949 was about 
9,400 million pounds of which farm slaughter was about 300 million and 
urban supply about 9,100 million (table 1). Farm slaughter was about 15 
per cent less than that a half century before and urban supply was almost 
double. 

During this half century total population about doubled. Farm population 
declined 14 per cent whereas non-farm population expanded rapidly, 172 
per cent (figure 1). 
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FIGURE :. CHANGES IN TOTAL CONSUMPTION, FARM SLAUGHTER AND URBAN 
SUPPLY OF BEEF COMPARED WITH TOTAL, FARM AND URBAN POPULATION, 
UNITED STATES, 1899-1952 
The total population increased more rapidly than the consumption of beef (left). Prior to 1917 

farm population was increasing and farm slaughter was high. Since then farm population declined 

and farm slaughter fluctuated violently (center). The urban population increased much more rapidly 
than urban supply (right). 


With the supplies and population changing at different rates, there were 
striking differences in the per capita supplies (figure 2). Total beef con- 
sumption increased more or less in proportion to population, so there was 
not much change in the average per capita consumption. The 63-pound con- 
sumption of 1949 was only a little less than the 67-pound consumption at the 
turn of the century (table 1). Farm slaughter per capita was also practically 
unchanged. Urban population, however, increased much more rapidly than 
urban supplies of beef and their per capita supplies declined from 102 to 74 
pounds. This 28-per-cent decline was in striking contrast to the negligible 
3-per-cent decline in farm slaughtered beef. 

There were also some interesting changes during different decades and 
generations. 

4A the indicated that bape York farm families consumed 
Home Produced Food Used by in County, Mew Work, 


unpublished manuscript in Cornell University Library, es 14-16, 1935. 
The New York percentage of purchases 4 ovale Nieher than the national average. 
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FIGURE 2. CONSUMPTION, FARM SLAUGHTER AND URBAN SUPPLY OF BEEF PER 
CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 1899-1952 


During the first three decades of the twentieth century per capita consumption declined from 
about 70 to about 50 pounds and since then has fluctuated irregularly around an average of about 
57 pounds (left). Farm slaughter was relatively high during the first two decades of the century, 
was low during the twenties and thirties and rose during the forties (center). Urban supplies declined 
from about 100 pounds at the turn of the century to about 60 during the early thirties. Since then 
it has fluctuated around 70 pounds (right). 


DeEcADE CHANGES 


The 1899-1909 decade was a prosperous era for American agriculture. 
Farm prices were rising more rapidly than many of the industrial products 
that farmers bought. Every bushel of wheat bought increasing amounts of 
barbed wire, farm wagons and buggies. This was the decade when the slogan 
was “Make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.” So far as beef 
was concerned, the farmers did just that. They produced 33 per cent more 
and slaughtered almost 60 per cent more for home consumption. Their 
as. urban cousins also had a supply which was 32 per cent greater 

table I). 

There has not been another decade when the total, farm and urban popu- 
lation increased so rapidly. The total population increased about 20 per cent, 
farm 10 and urban 30. Per capita farm slaughter was 43 per cent greater 
than at the turn of the century. Urban per capita supplies, on the other hand, 
were practically unchanged, +2 per cent. Farm slaughter responded to farm 
prosperity. Urban supplies did not respond to urban prosperity. 

The decade 1939-49 was another prosperous era. Prices were rising, crop 

roduction was good and horsepower had passed into the limbo of the past. 
on production, farm slaughter and urban supplies each increased 32 per 
cent. With farm population declining farm slaughter per capita increased 54 
per cent. The urban population expanded so rapidly that their per capita 
supplies rose only 8 per cent. Farm and urban per capita supplies increased 
more rapidly during this decade than during any other in the half century. 

The most dismal beef decade was during the booming twenties. Total 
production declined 6 per cent, farm slaughter was more than halved and 
urban supplies declined somewhat. Farm population declined slightly and 
urban population increased about 25 per cent. As a result farm slaughter 
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and urban supplies per capita declined about 50 and 20 per cent, respectively, 
approximating the lowest levels in the half century. 

The fact that urban supplies or consumption of beef bear no relationship 
to urban prosperity deserves reiteration. During the first four years of ex- 
panding industrial activity of the twenties urban supplies were constant, 78 
pounds. From the only slightly higher 1926 peak, 80 pounds, urban supplies 
declined to 64 pounds despite three years of the high level of industrial 
activity that prevailed during the latter part of the “roaring twenties.” 


GENERATION CHANGES 


The two most striking generation changes were those from 1909 to 1929 
and from 1929 to 1949. The first period was characterized by a striking de- 
cline in beef supplies and the other by a remarkable expansion. 

Yields of feed grains and roughages were low during the late twenties, 
averaging 10 per cent below the good yields following the turn of the cen- 
tury. From 1909 to 1929 total meat production declined 10 per cent and 
production per capita 33 per cent. Farm population declined moderately and 
urban population increased at a spectacular rate. From the golden agricul- 
tural days of 1909 to the depressed agriculture of 1929 farm slaughter per 
capita declined 65 per cent and despite the urban prosperity of the twenties 
their per capita supplies declined almost 40 per cent. The 5-per-cent decline 
in urban beef supplies had to be divided largely among a prosperous urban 
population that increased 56 per cent. This is an excellent illustration of the 
fact that urban people do not increase their consumption of beef merely 
because they are prosperous. They eat what is produced less the amount 
that the farmer takes for his table. The declining farm slaughter reflected 
the depressed state of agriculture but the declining urban supply did not 
reflect its prosperity. . 

All this was reversed during the last generation, 1929-49, when prices 
and yields increased and horsepower vanished. Farmers increased produc- 
tion 56 per cent and everybody had plenty of beef. Per capita consumption 
of both farm and urban families increased spectacularly from the low 1929 
levels. Farm slaughter increased 94 per cent and urban supplies 15 per cent.® 
This is an excellent illustration of increasing supplies of beef that went with 
farm and urban prosperity. The rapid increase in urban supplies, however, 
was not due to their prosperous industries. It was due to factors beyond 
their control. 

The total production of beef was controlled by farm feed supplies and 
was unaffected by prosperity or depression in town or country. Farm 
families slaughtered what they could afford and the remainder appeared 
on urban meat counters. Farm slaughter varied with prosperity.* Urban 
supplies were, therefore, controlled by the farm feed supply and ty farm 
slaughter. 
~~ sig farmers had not purchased any beef on urban retail counters, then urban consumption would 
have increased 15 per cent. If farm families purchased twice the farm slaughter, the urban consumers 
would still have eaten 15 per cent more per capita. This was indeed a golden generation for urban 


consumers. The preceding generation changes show that urban consumption was declining and the rate 
depended upon the amount of farm family purchases. 


*Farm slaughter of cattle varied with the cattlemen’s prosperity and the best barometers of this 
are the price level and the demand for cattle for expansion or liquidation of herds. Farm slaughter 
was higher when the price level was rising and demand was increasing than when demand was declin- 
ing at a time when general deflation was under way. 

When cattlemen are generally prosperous, they prefer beef to veal and slaughter about 1.2 head 
of cattle for each calf. When they are generally unprosperous, all this is reversed. They eat 1.2 
calves for each head of cattle. 
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FIGURE 3. FARM CAP- 
ITA IN PER CENT OF URBAN SUP- 
PLIES PER CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 
1901-50 

Five-year moving average centered on third year 


When farmers were prosperous, as was the 
case prior to the twenties and during the ferties 
and fifties, farm slaughter fluctuated from 15 
to 20 per cent of urban supplies. When farmers 
were not prosperous, as for instance during the 
twenties and thirties, slaughter declined to 
around 12 per cent. 

By turning the page upside down the reader 
will observe that when the farmers were un- 
prosperous, their city cousins got a high per- 
centage of the beef regardless of whether they 
were fully employed as during the twenties or 
unemployed as during the thirties. 


Urban consumption was unaffected 
by urban prosperity and partially 
affected by farm prosperity (figure 
3). 

The Keynesian school that believes 
that beef consumption responds to 
income will find support for its the- 
sis in rural communities but not in 
towns and cities. 


A DIGRESSION 


Farm slaughter of cattle, which can 
be measured with reasonable accur- 
acy, does not measure farm consump- 
tion because farmers purchase an un- 
known quantity of beef. Farmers in 
the East probably buy more beef on 
retail counters than cattlemen in the 
West. In the case of poultry, how- 
ever, consumption of chickens in 
farm households is probably an ac- 
curate measure of total farm con- 
sumption as few farm families buy 
poultry. The same is true of eggs. 
Hogs are probably in some inter- 
mediate position between poultry and 
cattle. 


During the great depression of the 


thirties farm families in the United States ate more chickens per capita than 
at any other time during the past forty years. By the fifties the farm slaughter 
of cattle had increased and chickens decreased to a point where farmers were 
slaughtering twice as many cattle per thousand chickens as was the case 
during the early thirties.* The change in the ratio of cattle to hogs was almost 
as spectacular. During the thirties farmers slaughtered four head of cattle 
per 100 head of hogs slaughtered and during the fifties almost eight. 


The relationships for Kansas were even more striking. During the thirties 
Kansas was doubly depressed since they suffered from both low prices and 
poor crop yields. During the fifties Kansas, figuratively speaking, had two 
prosperities, high prices and phenomenal yields. The farm slaughter of 
cattle and farm consumption of eggs per capita rose to all-time highs. Slaugh- 
ter of hogs and chickens, on the other hand, fell to all-time lows. The fluctu- 
ations were greater than for the United States as a whole. 

During the depression of the thirties per capita slaughter of cattle and 
calves in Kansas was about 25 per cent less than the national average, the 
slaughter of hogs was slightly greater and of chickens much greater. During 
the prosperous days of the late forties and early fifties the Kansas farm 
slaughter of cattle and calves was more than twice the national average, 


The separation of farm and urban supplies did not alter the previous conclusion concerning beef 
demands or nditures. Urban consumer demand for fluctuated with prices of competitive 
meats, pork and poultry. 


®Based on five-year averages, 1929-33 and 1948-52. 
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farm consumption of chickens and eggs about twice and farm slaughter of 
hogs about the same. 

The increases in the ratios of the Kansas farm slaughter of cattle to chick- 
ens and hogs were also greater than those for the United States as a whole. 
During the depression of the thirties Kansas farmers slaughtered only one 
head of cattle per thousand chickens compared with about six for recent 
years. The Kansas ratio of cattle to hogs rose about seven times. 

Equally interesting is the ratio of eggs to hogs in Kansas. During the 
depression the farmers ate 790 eggs per hog and in recent years about 1,325. 
Apparently present-day prosperous Kansas farmers want a higher propor- 
tion of their eggs poached and served on toast than fried and served with 
bacon or ham.® 

The amount of beef consumed per capita and the ratio of beef to other 
animal foods is an excellent barometer of farm prosperity. The increasing 
consumption of eggs relative to hogs is an indication that less human energy 
is required to perform farm tasks than formerly was the case. 

During the recent period the combined per capita farm slaughter of all 
meat animals and poultry was less than that during the depression, —9 and 
—12 per cent for Kansas and the United States, respectively. This is just 
another indication of the all-important personal battles of the waist line and 
of the hips which arouse much more interest on the part of the farmer and 
his wife than the far-off mythical battle against communism. 


F. A. PEARSON AND W. I. Myers 


THE ACCURACY OF LIVE POULTRY MARKET 
QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Accuracy, probably more than any other factor, is the keynote to market 
reporting. Without accurate reporting, the market ceases to function in a 
smooth and efficient manner and market reports render a disservice rather 
than a service. Those depending upon the reports would make mistakes in 
judgment if thev based their decisions upon inaccurate reports. 


Many factors affect the accuracy of market reports. In the first place, the 
reporter usually cannot observe all the individual transactions that take 
place. Sales of many commodities take place over a wide geographic area and 
it is physically impossible for the market reporter to be in all places at once. 
Secondly, buyers and sellers are not always willing to divulge the prices 
paid or received. They may have good reasons for not doing so. A third 
factor is the difficulty of classifying the commodity in order to recognize 
price differentials. The reporter must be able to decide whether the price 
differential is a result of the ability of the buyer or seller to bargain or is a 
result of quality factors. If the price is the result of the latter, it should be 
so stated. A fourth factor affecting accuracy is the necessity for getting the 
market information to the users as soon as possible. The report may cover 
only a portion of the market period, yet transactions may continue until the 
close of the market. The report may be accurate for the period covered, but 
inaccurate for the whole market period. 


%A part of this change may be accounted for 4y changes in prices. Eggs are cheaper relative to 
hogs than formerly. 


| 
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The live poultry market in New York City is unique in that all live poul- 
try must pass through the New York City Live Poultry Terminal to be 
inspected for health and content of the crop. In 1949-50 approximately 80 
per cent of the live poultry arriving in New York City was sold at this Ter- 
minal. The other 20 per cent was purchased in the country for direct ship- 
ment to slaughterhouses within the City. This means that market reporters 
can confine their activities to a small area in determining prices and market 
conditions for most of the sales of poultry. 

The Terminal operates under license from the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the United States Department of Agriculture. One of the re- 
quirements of this Division is that tickets showing the kind of poultry, price, 
hour of sale and other information be made out at the time each sale is made. 
These tickets are made available to market reporters and provide them with 
tangible evidence of the prices for the various market classes of poultry. 
These tickets were used in an analysis of the accuracy of live poultry market 
reports. 

The over-all picture of the accuracy of market reports is shown in table 
1. Pullets were the most important class of poultry sold at the Terminal 
during the year studied, accounting for about one-third of the total sales. 
Both market reports covered approximately 80 per cent of the pullets sold 
up to 11:30 a.m. Cross Pullets received the highest coverage, 88 per cent, 
while Red Pullets received the least, 48 per cent by Report A and 62 per cent 
by Report B. This latter group accounted for only 3 per cent of the pullets 
sold while the former accounted for 67 per cent. 

Fowl received the largest coverage of the different classes of poultry 
being reported. Report A covered 87 per cent while Report B covered 90 
per cent of the fowl sold. Both market reports covered more than 85 per 
cent of the broilers sold. Cross Broilers received approximately 92 per cent 
coverage while Red Broilers received 36 to 44 per cent coverage. 

Turkey coverage was approximately 63 per cent by Report A and 78 per 
cent by Report B. This figure is somewhat distorted inasmuch as Report B 
covered approximately 300,000 pounds of turkeys sold on Saturday and 
Sunday prior to Thanksgiving in 1949. Report A did not cover these 
turkeys. 

A subsequent analysis of the data showed that considerable variation 
existed in the accuracy of the reports during various months of the year. 
In general, they were more accurate in the spring and summer than in the 
fall and winter. Also, the reports were more accurate on days when sales 
of poultry were large and least accurate on days when sales were small. 

Holidays had little effect on the accuracy of the reports although the 
reports covered a somewhat higher proportion of the poultry sold immedi- 
ately before holidays than afterwards. The reports were more accurate dur- 
ing periods of rising prices than during periods of falling prices. Market 
reporters occasionally reported prices that were lower or higher than prices 
stated on the sales tickets and frequently quoted non-existent prices between 
the highest and lowest actual prices. Most of the latter were caused by 
generalizing the price ranges. 

There appears to be room for improvement in the accuracy of the present 
market reports. This study showed that some important market classes of 


| 
| 
| 
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poultry received fairly good coverage while other important classes received 
only fair coverage. The less important classes received poor coverage. 

Some of the inaccuracy or lack of coverage was due to the fact that the 
market reporters omitted prices which represented only a relatively small 
amount of poultry. The reporters claim that they do not have the time nor 
the space to report small amounts of poultry. Nevertheless, to present a 
complete as well as an accurate picture of the market, means should be 
provided for including prices of small quantities of both major and minor 
market classes. 


TABLE 1.—PROPORTION OF POULTRY COVERED BY MARKET REPORTS UP TO 
11:30 A.M., BY MARKET CLASS AND REPORT 


New York City Live Poultry Terminal, 1949-50 


Volume of poultry sold up Volume of poultry covered 
to 11:30 a.m. 


Thousand Per cent of 


asze 


& 


o 


akon 


| 


Total or average 


Turkeys 
Hens 
Toms 
Unknown 


Total or average 


Total or average 
Roosters 

Other and unknown 
Total 


| | 
i 
| class = A B 
Class Total pounds pounds cent 
Pullets 
| Cross 14,658 67.3 12,014 12,900 88.0 
Black 4,059 18.6 3,248 re | 82.4 
Rock 2,132 9.8 1,338 1,481 69.5 
Red 676 3.1 326 422 62.4 
I Other 57 0.3 
Total or average 21,782 100.0 33.3 17,826 18,147 83.3 
Poria k 6, 5 0,740 10,969 9 
c 11,503 9.3 10, 
Red 3,678 18.9 $086 3,238 880 
Leghorn 2,406 one 2,068 2,128 88.4 
Rock 1,522 7. 1,044 1,174 77.1 
Other 249 1.3 53 21 95 38.2 
Total or average 19,479 100.0 29.8 16,991 || 17,604 90.4 
Broilers 
Cross 13,197 71.9 “ae ey 91.6 
Rock 4,300 23.4 3,465 3,61 84.1 
| Leghorn 232 1.3 156 174 75.0 
Red 163 0.9 58 72 44.2 
Other 51 0.3 5 9.8 
Unknown 403 2.2 — —— 
{ FC 18,346 100.0 28.1 15,621 85.1 15,061 87.0 
1,440 64.7 986 68.5 1,150 79.9 
784 35.2 422 53.8 580 74.0 
3 0.1 — 
2,227 100.0 3.4 1,408 63.2 1,730 77.7 
Capons 1,608 100.0 2.6 1,302 82.0 1,480 87.2 
Chickens 
Cross 917 68.6 403 43.9 452 49.3 
Rock 292 21.8 590 20.2 85 20.1 
Red 59 44 19 32.2 17 28.8 
Unknown 44 3.3 —- — 
i 1,337 100.0 2.0 481 36.0 554 41.4 
256 100.0 0.4 86 33.6 III 43.4 
65,362 100.0 53,805 82.3 55,587 85.0 
C. K. Laurent 
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SPECIAL DISTRICTS IN NEW YORK 


The State of New York, through provisions of the Town Law and related 
legislation, has made possible the establishment of special improvement dis- 
tricts for the performance of certain specified services in areas not usually 
conterminous with existing units of government. 

These special districts are most frequently formed in areas outside cities 
and villages to perform services often thought of as urban in character, such 
as water supply, sewage disposal, garbage collection and maintenance of 
parking facilities. Many times, however, districts are formed in more rural 
areas some distance from an incorporated municipality to perform such 
services as fire protection or street lighting. 

On May 20, 1953, there were 3,410 known special districts in New York 
State. These included all those governed by a town board or by a separate 
board of commissioners closely associated with that of the town. 

A special study of 100 rural New York towns revealed 257 special dis- 
tricts in existence in 1952 (table 1). This represented an increase of 37 dis- 
tricts since 1949. In 1952, ten of the sample towns had no special districts ; 
in 1949, however, there were twenty towns without special districts, a de- 
crease of ten. Trends such as these seem to indicate a growing rural non- 
farm population accompanied by a demand for the special services associated 
with urban life. The establishment of special districts is one way these 
services may be provided. 

The most common types of special districts were fire, fire protection and 
lighting (table 1). These represented 84 per cent of the special districts in 
the 100 towns. A fire district usually maintains and operates its own fire- 
fighting equipment and organization. A fire protection district contracts 
with an existing city, incorporated village, fire district or incorporated fire 
company for fire protection. In several towns of the sample, special districts 
have been established to provide for water supply, sewage disposal and gar- 
bage and refuse disposal (table 1). In several towns not in the sample, oc- 
casional districts have been established for such purposes as removing snow 
from sidewalks, providing dock facilities, maintaining parks, controlling 
mosquitoes and providing special police protection. Compared with all towns 
of the State, the 100-town sample had a somewhat higher proportion of fire 
districts. This may be due to the relatively large number of rural towns. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF DISTRICTS 
PERFORMING SIX TYPES OF 
SERVICE, NEW YORK, 1052 
257 Special Districts in 90 Rural Towns* 


Type Number Per cent 
of districts 


Fire protection 
Lighting 

Water 

Sewer 

Garbage and refuse 


Total 257 


*In a 100-town sample, 10 towns reported no 
special districts. 


In the sample of towns there was an average of 2.6 special districts per 
town with ten towns reporting no special districts under their jurisdiction 
(table 2). One-third of the 100 towns had one special district and three- 
fourths of the towns had from one to four districts performing various 
special services. One town, however, had 11 of these special districts. 


q 
| 
690 26.9 
27 10.5 
7 2.7 
6 2.3 
; 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE SRGIAL 
DISTRICTS AMONG 100 RURAL N 
YORK TOWNS, 1952 


Number of Number Total number 
special districts of towns of districts 
per town 


The establishment, organization, operation and other affairs of most 
special districts are more or less closely associated with the town. The fiscal 
affairs of all districts, whether governed by the town board or by separate 
boards of commissioners whose moneys are received by the town supervisor 
and paid to the treasurer of the board of commissioners, are reported in the 
annual report of the town supervisor. Data from these annual reports on the 
100 towns for the fiscal year 1952 showed that total expenditures per special 
district averaged $2,300 (table 3). In 1949 total expenditures per district 
for an identical group of towns was practically the same. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RECEIPTS AND 
TURES FOR 247 SPRAY DISTRICTS I 
RURAL NEW YORK TOWNS*, doy 


Per special Per Per 
district townt cent 


Receipts 
General property tax $1,675 $4,783 81.8 
Other receipts 372 1,061 18.2 
Total 2,047 5,844 100.0 
Bonds and loans 94 260 — 
Expenditures 
otal 2,337 6,673 100.0 


eau towns in the 100-town sample reported no special! 
istricts. 
tAverage for the 90 towns reporting special districts. 


The property tax was the principal source of revenue for these districts. 
In 1952, nearly $1,700 or 82 per cent of their total receipts were obtained 
from this source. Nearly $400 came from miscellaneous sources such as 
special assessments and sales of services and property. In two towns, addi- 
tional money was obtained through the sale of bonds which were issued to 
pay for major construction improvements. In 1949 total revenues per dis- 
trict were approximately the same as 1952. The ratio of property tax to total 
receipts, however, was six per cent greater in 1952. 


Examining the fiscal affairs of special districts on a town basis, average 
expenditures of the special districts in the 90 towns reporting stich districts 
for 1952 were nearly $6,700 per town (table 3). Average cost of debt service 
(principal and interest) amounted to $1,000 per town. The property tax 
collected for special district purposes amounted to $4,800 per town and 
nearly $1,100 came from other sources. 


H. B. Vroman 
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TRANSPORTATION COSTS, PRICES AND MARKETING 


Transportation costs play a significant role in the marketing of many 
agricultural and manufactured products. In many industries total transporta- 
tion costs, including assembly of raw materials, fuel and distribution of the 
product, comprise one-fourth to one-third of the total costs of production.! 
Transportation rates should, therefore, be viewed not merely as the compari- 
son of the freight cost of a product to its price but as a contribution to costs 
in every stage of the production and marketing process. 

The proportion that transportation cost is of the wholesale price of a 
product is directly dependent on three factors : 

1. The ratio of the value of a product to its weight and bulk. 

2. The length of the haul. 

3. The nature of the product; that is, its perishability, fragility and the 

care that must be taken in shipment. 
Depending on the particular product in question, an increase in any one or 
a combination of the above three factors will make the transportation cost 
an increasingly important percentage of the price.” 


AGRICULTURAL PRopucts 


Crops. It is well known that due to the over-all inelasticity of supply and 
demand for agricultural products and to variations in weather and growing 
conditions, the prices of these products tend to fluctuate more widely than 
do the prices for manufactured goods. Consequently, since freight rates tend 
to remain relatively stable, the ratio of transportation costs to agricultural 
prices may fluctuate considerably over any period of time (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—FREIGHT REVENUE IN PER CENT OF A 
VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES AT DESTINATIO 
CLASS I STEAM et UNITED STATES 
1930-4 


Product 


Total products of agriculture 
Wheat 

and rye 

Rice 


Flour, wheat 

Hay and alfalfa 

Cotton, in bales 
Cottonseed meal and cake 
Oranges and grapefruit 
Apples, fresh 

Berries, fresh 

Peaches, fresh 

Potatoes, other than sweet 
Cabbage 

Cantaloupes and melons 
Onions 
Tomatoes 
Beans and peas, dried 
Suvar beets 


The first thing to note is that certain commodities showed relative stability 
over the years examined. This is especially true of peaches, cotton in bales 
and wheat flour. On the other hand, certain commodities, such as oranges 


1Butterbaugh, W. E., Industrial Traffic Management, Domestic Commerce Series No. 39, pages 
91-95, 1930. 

*For example, the freight rate on finished manufactured pet ucts will be low compared to the 
destination price. On products such as sand, coal and gravel, ever, freight o can even exceed 
the price of the commodity at its point of origin. Fair, M. L., and Williams, E. , Economics of 
Transportation, Harper Brothers, New York, pages 335-338, 331, 1950. 
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Pe 1930 1933 1936 1946 | 
11.53 13.67 9.57 5.58 i 
11.79 13.36 8.04 6.22 
15.29 22.54 9.31 7.23 
14.46 17.90 12.35 8.48 j 
14.67 13.07 10.09 6.11 

9.03 6.13 4.87 3.71 

7.60 6.91 5.86 5.28 | 
31.44 43.49 33.58 24.07 ) 

4.07 3.54 2.51 1.67 1] 
11.53 18.87 14.11 5.71 j 
30.84 43.67 42.72 16.74 ) 
30.67 33.40 23.63 10.73 
15.46 21.00 11.99 2.79 
28.05 29.18 29.46 17.63 
25.87 29.68 21.79 17.31 
39.72 43.40 41.35 24.51 4 
43.20 52.19 47.31 26.02 
38.22 35.82 42.70 19.71 
48.40 55.00 52.43 10.28 

7.04 15.00 8.53 4.08 

8.63 10.05 9.38 6.28 


and grapefruit, apples, berries and cabbage, showed wide fluctuations, some- 
times in different directions during the same year. 

Secondly, the range in the freight-price ratio is quite large between certain 
commodities and tends to remain that way. This is seen by comparing the 
ratios between, say, cotton bales and tomatoes for any of the years shown. 
The reasons for these wide differences are essentially two in number: 

1. Sharp differences in the nature of the commodities, as shown by the 
ratio of value to weight and bulk, length of haul, crating and care 
required in shipment. 

2. Differences in marketing conditions and their influence on price.* 

Transportation costs do not appear to be significant in their effect upon 
the short-run price of perishable fruits and vegetables.* Studies conducted 
by the Association of American Railroads have borne this out.* For example, 
Oregon and Washington apples are shipped to all parts of the country in 
heavy volume, while prices in producing areas showed no indication of 
uniformity nor any reflection of relative distances from other markets.5 
Price studies of oranges have yielded the same results.* Clearly, factors other 
than freight rates are more important in influencing the prices of apples and 
oranges, for transportation costs have had no limitational effects on their 
distribution.® 


Livestock. The relation between livestock freight rates and value of stock 
at destination is shown in table 2. The rates seem to be moderate, notwith- 
standing the substantial declines between 1933 and 1936 due to increased 
short-haul competition by truckers and competitive rate adjustments by the 
rail carriers. 


TABLE 2.—FREIGHT REVENUE ON ANIMALS IN PER CENT 
OF WHOLESALE VALUE AT DESTINATION, CLASS I 
STEAM RAILWAYS, UNITED STATES, 1933-46 


Product 


Total animals and products 
Horses, mules, etc. 

Cattle and calves, single decks 
Calves, double-deck cars 
Sheep and goats, single decks 
Sheep and goats, double decks 
Hogs, single dec’ 

Hogs, double decks 


Freight charges on livestock tend to average under 10 per cent.? Live- 
stock, unlike perishables, is not characterized by sharply fluctuating short- 
run prices in comparison to freight rates. Moreover the latter, if significant 
enough in relation to price, can, with respect to livestock in particular, be 
significant enough to persuade the farmer to market his animals by truck. 
This is especially true of short hauls, for the weight loss of the animals is 
less by truck and small lots can be moved both quickly and cheaply.® 


Mitton H. SPENCER 
*Fair, M. L., and Williams, E. W., Economics of Transportation, Harper Brothers, New York, 
pages 335-338, 1950. 

*Bureau of Railway Economics, Bulletin 32, Peaches, 1928; Bulletin 33, Oranges, 1928; Apples, 
1929. See also Smith, J. R., and Philipps, M. O., North America, pages 248-249, 1940. 

‘Apple prices within the state of Washington vary widely between areas within the same growing 
season and the spread between high and low Ps in Moen = areas frequently exceeds the freight 
rate to the most distant markets. Bureau of Railway Economics, Bulletin 34; Fair, M. L., and Wil- 
liams, E. W., Economics of Transportation, Harper Brothers, New York, 1950. 

*The situation in peaches, for instance, is quite similar. Prices in various cities often fluctuate 
more in one day than for a whole season. 

7Bureau of Railway Economics, Bulletin 38, Commodity Prices in Relation to Transportation 
Costs, 1930. The relationship is still much the same y. 

SA more detailed discussion is presented in Jack W. T., E ic Principles of Transporta- 
tion, page 570, 1935. 
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ROUGH HANDLING INJURES POULTRY PROFITS 


High quality and price of poultry are often jeopardized by both major 
and minor injuries to the birds. In a recent study of marketing practices 
among thirty-two slaughterhouses in New York City an attempt was made 
to discover the most frequent injuries, their causes and how they could be 
prevented. 

Two major types of injuries, bruises and broken bones, were blamed for 
most of the damage. Bruised poultry, the most important of the two, ac- 
counted for 4 per cent of all the poultry received by the firms studied (table 
1). Broken bones accounted for an additional 1 per cent. Because most of 
the injuries occurred before the poultry was delivered to the slaughterhouses, 
there was not much difference in the proportion of injured birds handled by 
different firms regardless of the volume purchased. 


TABLE 1.—AMOUNT OF POULTRY yeep BY BRUISES AND 
BROKEN BON 
32 New York City Wholesale Poultry Slaughterhouses, 1950 


> Pounds of poultry, thousands Per cent of total 
firm Total Bruises Broken bones Bruises Broken bones 


15 small 10,425 394 150 3.8 1.4 
17 large 32,250 1,338 324 4.1 1.0 


All 42.675 1,732 475 4.0 Ir 


The slaughterhouse managers reported on the condition of the birds at 
different seasons of the year. It was found that birds purchased during the 
winter were in the best condition while the poorest birds were bought during 
the fall. More than one-half of the slaughterhouses purchased their best birds 
during the winter months while two-thirds of the firms purchased their poor- 
est birds in the fall. None of the slaughterhouses purchased poor quality 
birds during the spring months. Six slaughterhouse operators believed that 
the seasons of the year had no effect on the condition of the poultry they 
purchased, contending that it was possible to buy good birds at any time of 
year. 

A wide variety of reasons were given for the differences in the condition 
of the birds purchased between seasons. Seven slaughterhouse managers were 
of the opinion that the birds received during the winter were fatter and of 
better quality. This was probably due to the marketing of culls from laying 
flocks. Four of the operators reasoned that the small proportion of good 
birds received in the fall was due primarily to the large number of old birds 
being marketed during this season to make room for the housing of young 
layers. Nine slaughterhouse operators thought that weather affected the con- 
dition of the birds received, but only one firm implied that it was hot 
weather. 

Another reason, that was not suggested by the slaughterhouse operators 
but which could be partly responsible for the large proportion of poor birds 
received in the fall, is a considerable amount of bruising and injury due to the 
increase in volume handled during this season. The slaughterhouse operators 
probably associated these injuries with the condition of poultry purchased. 


Damaged poultry is usually the result of rough handling by someone. 
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Twenty-four firms indicated that the rough handling occurréd on the New 
York City Live Poultry Terminal. Six firms believed that bruises and other 
injuries were caused by the method of handling the birds on the farms. 
Several of the slaughterhouse operators thought that overcrowded coops 
and rough roads en route to the City were the contributing factors. 
Differences between the amount of bruises and broken bones for the poul- 
try purchased at the terminals and that purchased direct from the country 
emphasizes the importance of careful handling. For instance, bruising in- 
juries amounted to 2.2 per cent of the poultry that was bought direct from 
the country as compared to 4.8 per cent for the poultry purchased in the 
City (table 2). Poultry with broken bones amounted to 0.7 per cent of that 
purchased direct from the country and 1.3 per cent of that purchased at the 
terminals. The size of the firms caused little variation in these percentages. 


TABLE 2.—RELATION OF SOURCE OF POULTRY AND SIZE OF FIRM 
TO AMOUNT OF BRUISES AND BROKEN BONES 


32 New York City Wholesale Poultry Slaughterhouses, 1950 


Pounds of poultry, thousands Per cent of total 


Total Bruises Broken Bruises Broken 
bones nes 


Source 


0.6 


Direct receipts 840 19 
Lar; 0.7 


10,974 245 


3 
2 
2 0.7 
9 


1.5 
I 1.2 


New York and 9,586 
Newark Terminals 21,276 


2 
2 
Total or average 11,814 2 
3. 
5. 


Total or average 30,862 . 48 1.3 


The age and condition of the bird affects the amount of bruising. Several 
slaughterhouse managers indicated that injuries were unusually high for 
caponettes. Because of their tender flesh, these hormonized birds are bruised 
very easily. 

The rough handling of the birds during the unloading process at the 
Terminal probably is responsible for a considerable proportion of the injuries. 
The birds are taken from the coops and practically thrown into the crates. 
The loaded crates are then dropped on the platform of the Terminal, on other 
crates or on the truck bodies. 

Filling or loading the crate now consists of removing one end of the two 
top slats, holding them up with the left hand and placing the birds in with 
the right hand. Thus, by using only one end of the crate, the opening for half 
of the crate is very small and this may easily be the reason for many of the 
injuries. The adoption of a crate with a larger opening at the top, preferably 
a hinged door, would probably reduce injuries. 

More careful handling of the birds at the Terminal would most certainly 
decrease the amount of injuries, but it is not known whether this would be 
practical. At present, the men employed on the Terminal move an enormous 
amount of poultry within a short period of time. Any attempt to decrease 
injuries to the birds would reduce the amount of poultry that could be 
handled each day or necessitate an increase in the present working force. The 
size of the platform and perhaps costs would prohibit these changes. 


Joun W. HovucH 
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“C” GRADE AND “LOSS” EGGS IN THE RETAIL DOZEN 


During July and August 1949 samples of eggs from 1,641 randomly 
selected retail food stores in New York State were inspected for quality 
according to the New York State Retail Grades and Standards for Eggs 
to determine the defects which caused individual eggs to be classed as “C” 
grade or “loss” eggs. 

Most of the “C” grade eggs were so classed because of a visible yolk 
shadow and large air cell or because of blood or meat spots.’ Of the “C” 
grade eggs 80 per cent had visible yolk shadow and large air cell whereas 
13 per cent had blood spots (table 1). A bubbly cell or free air cell is associ- 
ated with a weak and watery white and occurs as a result of the age of the 
egg. Five per cent of the “C” grade eggs had this defect. 


TABLE 1.—DEFECTS OF “C" GRADE AND “LOSS” EGGS, BY TYPE OF SUPPLIER, 
RETAIN FOOD STORES IN NEW YORK STATE, JULY-AUGUST 1949 


Whole- 


Poul- Meat sale egg Cooper- Chain Other* Total 
Item trymen packers distrib- atives 
utor 


Defetcs of ““C”’ grade eggs, per cent 


ubbly or free cells 29 2 93 97 100 5 
Blood spots 56 ‘4 8 7 3 13 
Meat spots 14 bad 2 
Visible yolk shadow and large 

air cell I 86 90 80 
Germ development - 


Total 


Defects of “loss” eggs, per cent 
Stuck yolk 
Bloody 


Rot 

Broken yolk 
Smas 

Frozen 

Mold 4< I 
Unknown 4 


Total 


Number of eggs, thousands 
“C” grade 


33,311 $,039 281,123 70 500 2 320,055 


Loss 2,255 903 9.732 


*Includes milk dealers and public markets. 
**Less than 0.5 per cent. 


The “C” grade eggs that were received from poultrymen had the highest 
percentage of blood and meat spots. Fifty-six per cent of the “C” eggs from 
poultrymen had blood spots compared to 14 per cent for eggs from meat 
packers and 8 per cent or less from the other supplies. Meat spots were not 
an especially important type of defect in the “C” grade eggs found in retail 
food stores in July and August 1949. At that time 14 per cent of the “C” 
eggs received from poultrymen had meat spots compared to less than 0.5 per 
cent for those from all other sources. Bubbly or free cells accounted for 93 
per cent of the Grade “C” eggs received from producers’ cooperatives and 
97 per cent of such eggs from chain warehouses. 

Eggs that were rotten or smashed made up the largest proportion of the 


“An egg containing a small clot of blood on the surface of the yolk or floating in the white, or 
small pieces of foreign material, such as pieces of tissue known as ‘meat spots,’ shall not be included 
in any lot of eggs sold under the designations: Fancy Grade, Grade A or Grade B; and not more 
than two of such eggs shall be included in any dozen of eggs sold under the designation Grade C.” 
New York State Retail Grades and Standards for Eggs, page 4, January 1949. 
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“loss” eggs, 74 and 15 per cent, respectively. Five per cent of the “loss” 
eggs were bloody and 2 per cent had stuck yolks. 

More of the “loss” eggs were caused by rot in the case of meat packers 
than was true of the other sources of supply. All of the eggs that had come 
from meat packers and that were subsequently classified as “loss” were 
rotten whereas from wholesale egg distributors the figure was 88 per cent. 
Smashed eggs accounted for 84 per cent of the “loss” eggs that had come 
from poultrymen and for 55 and 21 per cent, respectively, of those from 
chain warehouses and producers’ cooperatives. 


ARTHUR H. KANTNER 


THE NEW YORK POULTRY SITUATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Poultry and poultry products provide the second-largest source of farm 
income in New York State. Egg income alone amounts to $101 million 
annually. New York ranks fifth among the states according to gross income 
from poultry and sixth for eggs. 

There have been constant efforts toward more efficient poultry produc- 
tion since World War II and science is continually helping to improve nutri- 
tion and management. In addition, New York hens are laying more eggs 
and the trend is toward larger flocks. This all indicates that poultry is a 
full-fledged industry providing a steady, week-by-week income. 


. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY IN NEW YorK STATE 


Total receipts from poultry and poultry products amounted to almost 
$160 million in 1951, an increase of almost 30 per cent over 1950. These 
receipts accounted for almost 18 per cent of the total farm income of the 
State. 

Receipts from the sale of eggs in New York in 1951 were greater than 
those for any single crop. Receipts from the sale of eggs were almost four 
times as large as receipts from potatoes and about equal to the receipts of all 
field crops except hay and potatoes. 

In 1951 a total of 881,000 turkeys, averaging 17.1 pounds, were raised in 
New York. New York broiler producers with specialized enterprises pro- 
duced 8.7 million broilers in 1951, accounting for about 1 per cent of the 
broilers produced in the United States. 


THE MARKET 


New York has 9.8 per cent of the national population but in 1951 pro- 
duced only 3.6 per cent of the nation’s eggs. In the six-state area of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New 
York live about 25 per cent of the population, but in 1951 they produced 
only 16 per cent of the nation’s eggs. This six-state area provides an outlet 
for more than 15 billion eggs. New York produced about 2.2 billion eggs in 
1951, while the entire six-state area produced about 9.5 billion eggs. This 
leaves a deficit of approximately 5.5 billion eggs. This does not indicate that 
New York poultrymen should produce more of the eggs consumed in the 
State but it does show the excellent market which is available to them. 
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New York will continue to provide 
a good market for turkeys. New 
York will also continue to provide 
an outlet for broilers, but competi- 
tion from other specialized areas, in 
addition to those conditions which 
favor egg production in New York 
State, will tend to make keen com- 
petition for broiler producers in this 
State. 


COMPETITION FROM OTHER AREAS 


In general, competition from other 

areas has been diminishing with re- 

gard to egg marketings at New York 

Ae City, Boston and Philadelphia (fig- 

ahs | ure 1). Whether this trend will con- 

tinue depends to a large extent on: 

OF (1) the extent to which Midwestern 

ADELPHIA, ANP poultrymen continue to commercial- 

Since 1923 ees receipts, from the Midwest ize and (2) the level of the quality 

have been declining, except for the years of of eggs marketed by New York poul- 

hases. 
perted receipts from the trymen compared to the constantly 
ing. Starting about 1940 receipts from the West improving quality level of Midwest- 
declined rapidly and by 1950 they had dropped 

out the picture. from the South were CQgs. 

neha There will be a sustained increase 

in competition of quick-frozen large 

turkeys from Minnesota and states even further west. A few high-quality 

quick-frozen individually packed turkeys produced in Utah are being mar- 


keted in New York City and Boston. 
Competition from specialized broiler areas is increasing constantly. 


A Brier Loox INTo THE INDUSTRY 


Changes in New York Poultry Numbers. In 1950 the number of chickens 
raised in New York State was about 7.5 per cent less than in 1940. There 
was, however, a sharp increase in numbers in 1951. 


Except for Tompkins, Schuyler and Chemung there was a decrease be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 in poultry numbers in all of the western, central and 
northern New York counties. The largest increases were in Sullivan, West- 
chester and surrounding counties, with the exception of Rockland. 


Changes in Size of Flock. From 1940 to 1950 the average size of flock in 
New York State increased by more than 36 per cent. 


The largest percentage increase in flock size between 1940 and 1950 took 
place in Delaware and surrounding counties to the southeast, east and 
northeast along the Hudson River to include Essex County. Flock size de- 
creased during this period only in Montgomery and Rockland Counties 
because of urban expansion in both areas. 
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Density of Poultry Population. In 1950 there was an average of 216 chick- 
ens per square mile in New York State. 


There was a greater density of chickens, more than 600 per square mile, 
in Sullivan County than in any other county in 1950. Ulster and Suffolk 
Counties in the southeastern part of the State and Niagara County in 
the northwestern part had from 400 to 599 chickens per square mile. There 
were also 400 to 599 chickens per square mile in the central counties includ- 
ing Wayne, Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, Chemung and Tioga. The poul- 
try population was least dense in Allegany and its four surrounding coun- 
ties, in the entire northeastern part of the State and in Nassau and Putnam 
Counties in the southeastern part of the State. 


Increase in Proportion of Large Flocks. In 1940 about 40 per cent of the 
chickens on New York farms were in flocks with 400 or more birds (table 
1). By 1950 this percentage increased to more than 55. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGE OF CHICKENS 
ON HAND, BY SIZE OF FLOCK, NEW YORK 
STATE,* APRIL 1, 1930, 1940 AND 1950 


Chickens on hand, per cent 


Size of 
flock 1930 1940 1950 
Under 50 14 12 8 
50- 99 20 13 8 
100-199 20 16 I! 
200-399 18 20 17 
400 and over 


Total 
*Data from United States Census. 


Although a majority of the chickens raised in 1950 were in flocks of 400 
or more birds, these flocks made up a relatively small percentage of all 
flocks in the various economic areas of the State. 


Changes in Number of Turkeys Raised. From 1944 to 1949 there was a 31- 
per-cent increase in the number of turkeys raised. Although there has been 
a constant increase in the total number of turkeys raised in the State, there 
have been decreases in some counties. There seems to be no general pattern 
showing counties where decreases have occurred. The largest decreases from 
1944 to 1949 occurred in Orleans, Cortland, Herkimer and Sullivan Coun- 
ties. There is also no apparent pattern indicating where the most substantial 
increases have occurred. The largest increases during this period, over 200 
per cent, occurred in Niagara, Cattaraugus, Ontario, Tompkins and Nassau 
Counties. 


Number of Ducks Raised. Erie and Suffolk Counties are the only two coun- 
ties in the State in which the raising of ducks has been of great economic 
importance. In Erie County in 1949 there was an average of 153 ducks 
raised per farm on farms where ducks were raised, while the average num- 
ber of ducks raised per farm was 15,730 in Suffolk County. The average 
number of ducks in all of the remaining counties did not exceed 50 per farm. 


A. WILLIAM JASPER 
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BRAZIL’S DOLLAR BLACK MARKET 


In common with many other countries, Brazil has had to contend with 
the problem of dollar scarcities during postwar years. Receipts from exports 
to dollar countries failed to provide sufficient dollar exchange with which to 
meet an unprecedented demand for goods from the United States. In an 
attempt to solve this problem, Brazil resorted to dollar price-fixing and to 
dollar rationing, that is, an artificial exchange rate and exchange priorities. 
These measures were not conspicuously successful. 

Since 1946 the official Brazilian valuation of the cruzeiro in relation to 
the dollar has not reflected its true worth. This disparity is shown in the 
following comparison of official exchange rates and black-market rates: 


Cruzeiros per dollar 
Year Official Black market 
1946 18.50 19.00 
1947 18.50 21.00 
1948 18.50 23.00 
1949 18.50 26.00 
1950 18.50 28.00 
1951 18.50 31.00 
1952 18.50 34.00 
1953 (Feb.) 18.50 38.00 


The Government's system of rationing dollar exchange is not complicated 
but explains why the black market came into being. Under the law a Bra- 
zilian exporter selling, say, coffee to the United States is required to handle 
the entire financial transaction through the Bank of Brazil, the Govern- 
ment’s official financial institution. The dollars paid by the United States 
coffee importer go, not to the Brazilian shipper, but to the Bank. The Bank 
converts the dollars at the official exchange rate and gives the local shipper 
cruzeiros. All exports from Brazil to dollar areas have to be handled in this 
way, thus giving the Bank complete control of all dollar receipts from 
exports. 

When a Brazilian wants to buy a United States product, he must find 
some means of getting dollars to the American shipper, since cruzeiros 
would be of no use to him. Therefore he asks the Bank to exchange his 
cruzeiros for dollars at the official rate and send a draft to the United States 
seller. Everything is legal so far —but here’s the catch. What particular 
item is it that the Brazilian wants from the United States. A steamshovel ? 
That’s approved, as are gasoline, airplanes, textile machinery and so on. 
But if one wants a brand new Cadillac with power steering, the bank returns 
his request with a big “No” written across it. Not only Cadillacs, but Chev- 
rolets, perfume, radios, nylons, Post Toasties and a long list of other de- 
sirables are considered “non-essential” commodities. Generally, only a num- 
ber of selected industrial and chemical products, useful to utilities and manu- 
facturers but not of particular interest to the ordinary, luxury-hungry con- 
sumer, can be imported at the fixed exchange rate. 
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If one still wants that Cadillac and has the money to pay for it, he goes to 
the black market for his dollars. Five of these respectable appearing “(Cam- 
bios” operate openly on the main thoroughfare in Rio de Janeiro. With a 
wad of crisp, new 1,000 cruzeiro bills it takes only a couple of minutes to 
purchase a $6,000 draft on a United States bank at the going “rate” of per- 
haps 33.50 to 1. Although it requires more cruzeiros to obtain the dollars 
this way than it would through the Bank, still the Cambio has the dollars 
and the Bank doesn’t. For 201 thousand cruzeiros, then, our friend may get 
his Cadillac and if, after it arrives in Brazil, he decides to sell it, he can do 
so at a modest profit for Cadillacs are scarce articles. 

The lucrative nature of importing scarce commodities, in high demand by 
the public but not “essential” to the country, created an active market for 
dollars. The exchange-houses were able to replenish their supply of dollars 
from tourists who, logically enough, would not exchange their dollars at the 
Bank for 18 cruzeiros when a Cambio would pay 32. Other dollars came 
from United States military and diplomatic personnel stationed in Brazil 
and from local exporters who circumvented the law by purposely under- 
grading their exports to get a false customs declaration on the value of the 
exports. When the goods were sold in New York, the importer would pay 
the correct market value for the goods and the dollar difference would be 
credited to the Brazilian shipper. These bonus dollars would then be soid 
on the black market at the current rate, giving the shipper a nice extra profit. 

All this activity was certainly apparent to officials in the Government. 
Outwardly, of course, they were against the black market just as they were 
against sin. Occasional “inspections” of the Cambios were made, but every- 
one concerned was warned a few days in advance. 

The unhappy experiment in price fixing finally came to an end in late 
February 1953. The Government, admitting the futility of carrying the 
farce of a pegged exchange rate,’ established a free exchange rate. Hence- 
forth, supply and demand will be given full rein to determine the cruzeiro 
price of the dollar and the black market is no more. 

HERBERT FERGUSON 


THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


In 1820 William Hart of Fredonia, New York, drilled the first natural 
gas well, a “20 footer.” Since that time natural gas fields have spread through 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kansas and Oklahoma to the Gulf States, 
the Rocky Mountain States and most recently to the Pacific Coast field in 
California. 

It was not until the middle twenties that the natural gas industry attained 
a major status, but since that time it has been growing rapidly. Since 1900 
the contribution of natural gas to the total energy supply of the United 
States has increased more than eighteen-fold while the total energy supply 
has increased only four-fold. 


1For a narrow range of exports and imports, the ratio of 18 to 1 is still used, but it is not of 
major significance. 
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In general, the older natural gas fields have reached their peak production. 
It is expected, however, that New York’s peak production will come at 
some future date. From 1906 to 1930 New York State production of natural 

s totaled 200 billion cubic feet, with an increase from one billion cubic 
eet in 1906 to 28 billion cubic feet in 1930. During this period New York 
ranked eleventh in the nation in cumulative production, but four of the 
states outranking New York had passed their peak year by 1930. It appears 
that the newer gas fields of Western United States have a greater avail- 
ability of natural gas than those in the eastern half of the United States. 
For example, in 1906 the production of California gas was 0.1 billion cubic 
feet and by 1930 the production was 335 billion feet with peak production 
at some future date. 

With the perfection of efficient pipelines to transport the gas from the 
points of production to urban consumers, demand for the commodity has 
greatly increased. With improved methods of distribution gas has become 
available to consumers in 35 states and is exported to Canada and Mexico. 
Natural gas is an ally of the petroleum and coal industries in the utilization 
of other natural resources. Its importance is not confined to industry alone, 
however, as it has greatly added to the comforts of living. 

Climatic location of a market has little or no influence on consumption 
of natural gas for industrial purposes, but it is normally an important factor 
in establishing the volume of domestic consumption. The advantage of natural 
gas for heat energy in households leads to wide domestic use whenever an 
adequate and dependable supply is offered. Natural gas is used by the 
domestic consumer for cooking purposes, water heating and household heat- 
ing. 

Only about one-half of the towns and about one-fifth of the population 
of the United States are provided with natural gas. Of these towns about 
one-third are cities with a population of 100,000 or more. Growth of domestic 
consumers is apparently controlled by the discovery of extensive natural 
gas reserves and expansion of main pipelines. The average annual rate of 
growth of domestic consumers since 1909 is 9 per cent. This rise has been 
of a cyclical nature. 

Natural gas sales have been divided into four categories: residential, com- 
mercial, industrial and “other.” From 1932 to 1948 the percentage of total 
natural gas sales were as follows: 


1932 1948 
Residential 35.6 28.7 
Commercial 10.7 9.7 
Industrial 53-4 57.6 
Other 0.4 3.9 


There have been slight increases in the percentage of the total production 
sold for industrial and other uses. 

Indexes of the price of gas to consumers declined steadily from 1932 to 
1948. Prices for 1947 were about 11 per cent below the 1932 price but for 
1948 were only about 9 per cent below 1932. The increase in 1948 was 
=. due to increased prices paid to producers. At the end of World 

ar II prices paid producers were from four to five cents per million cubic 
feet. Since that time the price has been steadily increasing and at the present 
time Texas is considering a minimum field price of 10 cents per million 
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cubic feet, which will soon be reflected in the price to consumers. Still, gas 
will have to rise a great deal more before it will be at a competitive dis- 
advantage with coal and oil. 

In terms of purchasing power of natural gas, the trend has been down- 
ward, The purchasing power of natural gas in terms of the cost of living 
has been declining since 1933. In only two years, 1938 and 1939, did it 
rise above the previous year, but the rise was small in each case. In 1940 the 
purchasing power again started its downward trend. 

With the price advantage natural gas has over other fuels, more and more 
people are using it as a source of home heat. Consumption has greatly in- 
creased, making it necessary to maintain an adequate reserve for peak loads 
and for future consumption since natural gas, once the supply is exhausted, 
can never be replaced by human agency. 

D. L. Bates anv A. J. TuLtos 


PRICES OF PUREBRED HOLSTEINS 


The average price for all registered Holstein cattle sold at sales during 
1952, according to the Holstein-Friesian World,’ was $484. This was down 
5 per cent from the all-time high average in 1951 of $510. 

The history of purebred Holstein prices indicates that persons dealing in 
or producing purebred Holsteins are in a speculative business. The prices 
tend to move in extremes from year to year and from period to period 
(figure 1). As would be expected, they follow the movement of the general 
price level to some extent. During periods of increasing prices, however, 
they increase much more rapidly than wholesale prices and during falling 
prices they fall much more rapidly and by a greater amount. Even during 
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1Holstein-Friesian World, Volume L, Number 3, February 7, 1953. 
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periods when the general price level is relatively stable, purebred Holstein 
prices are not stable. 

Compared to average prices for New York dairy cows, the changes in 
prices of purebred stock are similar but at a higher level (figure 2). The 
absolute differences between purebred Holsteins and New York dairy cows 
are much greater in times of high prices than in times of low prices. The 
difference in price between New York dairy cows and United States pure- 
bred Holstein cows in 1910 was $135 (table 1). In 1920 when prices had 
increased the difference was $266. After the fall of cattle and other farm 
prices, the difference between dairy cow and purebred Holstein prices was 
only $47. By 1951 the prices of both had increased and purebred Holstein 
prices were $216 more. 


TABLE 1.—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK DAIRY COW AND UNITED 
STATES HOLSTEIN 


The relative changes in prices, however, were similar for both groups of 
dairy cows. Although the prices moved in the same direction as the price 
level, the amounts of change were sometimes more and sometimes less. 
Between 1910 and 1920 prices of New York dairy cows increased 112 per 
cent (table 2). Purebred Holsteins in the United States increased by a small- 
er percentage, 101. During the falling-price period, from 1920 to 1934, dairy 
cow prices decreased by 45 per cent while purebred Holstein prices de- 
creased by a greater proportion, 72 per cent. From 1934 to 1951, which was 
a period of generally rising prices for livestock, dairy cow prices increased 
by 401 per cent while purebred cow prices increased by a somewhat smaller 


proportion, 386 per cent. 
TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN PRICES OF GRADE 


AND PUREBRED COWS DURING RISING 
AND FALLING PRICES 


Per cent change 


Rising prices, 1910 to 1920 
ice level 
New York dairy cows 
United States purebred Holsteins 
Falling qe. 1920 to 1934 


dairy cows 
United States purebred Holsteins 
Rising prices, 1934 to 1951 
Price level 
New York dairy cows 
United States purebred Holsteins 


Farmers dealing in purebred Holstein cows should recognize that (1) a 
change in the price level will be accompanied by an even greater than pro- 
portionate change in the price of their stock and (2) the changes will be in 
the same direction as those for all dairy cows but may not be in proportion 
and will certainly be much greater in absolute increase or decrease of dollars. 


C. DeLMar KEARL 


1910 $135 
1920 $266 
1934 $ 47 
1951 $216 
+112 
+101 
—45 
+407 
+386 
\ 


